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aris, hovenber ΟἽ, 1937. 


Mbjeet: Visit of Ambassador Bullitt to 
varnaw. 


The Honorable 
The Secretary of State, 
washington, Ὁ. Ce 


Sir: 


I have the hemor to report that, im eecordance 
with my telegram No. 1557 of November 4, 2 PMs, to 
the Department and the Department's telegram No. 363 
of November 4, 3 F.M., to mo, I left Paris, to visit 
Ambassador Biddle, on Saturday evening, November 15th 
at 6:15 P.M., arriving in Warsaw at 4:38 P.M., on 
November 14th. I left Warsaw at 10:26 PeMe, Novem- 
ber 17th, arriving in Berlin at 8:00 A.i., Novem- 
ber 15th., ee a 0 D UU C A 
AI ML E ER NEIENUMT 
Saturday, November 30th. 

In the course of this CBE στ a 
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number of edem and @iplemats, and it has cecurred 
to me that the Department might be interested in heving 
more than a formal report of the dates of my journey. 
leppent, therefore, memoranda recording portions of © 
conversations with the following: 1. The Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Colonel Joseph Beok , 
Marshal Saigly-Ryds, and other members of the Polish 
Covernment; 2. The Japanese Ambassador in «ersaw, 
Shuichi sakoh; 3. The Italian Ambassador in Berlin, 
Bernardo Attolioo; é. Baron Konstantin von Neureth; 
©., Deoeter Hjalmar ‘echaecht; 6. Ceneral Hermann 
Goering. 


Respectfully yours, 


william C. Bullitt. 


List of znolosures: 


1, Memoranduxs of — οᾱ between or 
Bullitt and Colonel Beek, Marshal ‘ y-Rydz, 
and other zebers of the την Covernment. 


2. X Memorandum of conversation between Anbdassador 
Bullitt and the Japanese Anbaseador in αγ 


S. Memorandum of conversation between Ambassador 
Bullitt and the Italian Ambassador in Berlin. 


4. Memorandum of conversation between \nbassador 
Bullitt and Baron Konstantin von Neurath. 


“Se Memorandwa of conversation between Anbassador 
Bullitt and Doctor Hjalmar Schacht. 


6. Memorandum of conversation between Ambassador 
Bullitt and Ceneral Nermann Goering. 
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PES η ος 
November ds, 1997, from the Habessy at Parise 
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I had a conversation with Doctor Hjalmar Sehacht 
which was not altogether without interest. Sehacht 
began by saying that he regretted greatly that nothing 
ha come of his two visits to Paris in the course of 
whieh he had attempted to establish the basis for a 
Frenco-Oerman rapprochement. He seid that he had 
found Blum extremely reasonable with regard to the 
coloniel question. He then went on to speak of the 
absolute necessity for doing something to produce 
peace in Europe before the outbreak of war toward which 
the Continent was drifting. “He preface hie remarim 
by saying that he himself today was “completely with- 
out influence on that man,” meaning Hitler. He seemed 
to mará himself as politically dead and to have small 
ee NEM σεῖά thet the one A 
eould see to peace was through direct negotiations 
between France and Germany. He 444 not believe that 
the conversations which Halifax was about to have with 
Hitler would lead to any consideradl>s results. Hitler | 
was furious with the British becsuse he hed made his 
one great gesture of political generosity toward the 
British and the British had not responded by any similar 
gesture. He had offered to limit the Cerman fleet ani 
the British had quietly pocketed this concession T 
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had then made none of the correspoaiiag gestures tovard 


ον that Hitler hed anticipated. t Ὅν 


e 


 Sehaeht esit tiet ta nia opinion the oot wey tol] 

begin to deal with Hitler was not through political 

Giseussions but through economic diseussions. Hitler 

was not in the least interested 18 economie matters. 

He regarded money as "filth." It was, therefore, pos- 

sible to eater into negotiations with him in the economie 

domain without arousing his emotional entipethios and 

it might be possible through the conversations thus 

begun to load hin into arrangements in the political 

and military fields in which he was intensely interested. 
liitler was determined to have Austria eventually 

attached to Germany and to obtain at least autonomy 

for the Germnus of Bohemia. At the present moment,  _ 

he was not vitelly coneerned about the Polish eorrider 

and in his (Sehacht"s) opinion, it might be possible 

to maintain the Corr dor previded Danzig were permitted 

to join Zast Prussia and provided some sort of a bridge 

coul: be built across the Corridor uniting Danzig and 

Zaat Prussia with Germany. | F X 
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IX sald to Gemeral Goering as soon as I mot hin 
that I should ve extremely glad to have his ideas on 
the prespests of peace end war in Europe and that I 
wished he would begin by telling me what he thought 
of Gerrany’s relations with France. 

Goering said that there was no direct conflict 
whatsoever today between Germany ani France. Germany 
had given up entirely and forever the idea of recein- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine., Germany had learned through long 
experience that the people of Alsace and lorraine 
would inevitably de against whichever of the two 
countries happened to have the sovereirmnty over Alsace- 
Lorraine at the moment and would be permanently a 
— of discord within the country to which they _ 
were attache., Gemany 414 not desire to have any 
half-loyal citizens and, therefore, had not the (Ἢ 
slightest desire for a return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
the German Reich. 

In eddition, the economic systems of France and 
Germany were completely camlementary. It should be 
possible to develop to a much greater extent the 
exchange of &)l sorts of products between France and 
Germany. | 
furthermore, the French had contributed so much 
to the culture of Oeruany and the Germans had contributed 
so much to the culture of France that as two civilized 
peoples who lived side by side they had a desp under- 
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underlying ostoen for each other. Purbtiiormore,.-the 
Frenoh and the Ceruans respected enok other 53 brave 
soldiers and courageous peoples who were ready to die 
for their respective countries.a@dn addition, the 
Frenoh Bovermeent had indieuted that it was prepared 
insofar ag it was concerned, to return the German 
golonies wnioh had been transferred to “rance by the 
Treaty of Versailles. ‘There was, unfortunatoly, the 


proviso that france would only taxe this action if 


Great Sritein were prepared to nake η similar oon- 
cession, 

There was, therefore, no cause of discord what- 
soever in the direct relations between "rance and 
Gemany to prevent. the closest sort of friendship 
between the two countries. -o far as “emany was 
concerned, he could say with suthority that Germany 
today was prepared to conclude at once an offensive 

The sole source of friction between Cermany and | γ 
#ranoe was the refusal of Franoe to permit ‘ernmany to 
achieve oert:in vital national necessities. if Tanoe, 
inatead of ucoeptine @ collaboration with Semany, 
should continue to follow a polioy o? bulldin: ur 
allfances in -astern .urope to prevent rerany fror 
the achicvenent of her legitimate sins 1t wis obvious 
that there wouli bè conflict beticen “rance and Cermany. 

T asked “oowine chit πὶ; 5 espeetally he bad in 
mind. ο werlied, "le are jdetersisco to Join to the 
‘oman “ateh all οσα who ere cent. ,ucun to the 
tei oh an? ave cividead "ro the Treat body of the 
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German race merely by the artificial barriers imposed 
by the Treaty of Versailles.” 

I asked Coerlug Af he meant that Cemany was ab 
solutely deternined to annex Austria to the xkeiohs He 
replied that this was an absolute cetormination of the 
Seman Government. The Gerran ‘overnnent at the pre- 
sent tine was not pressing this matter because of certain 
momentary politiosl considerations, especially in their 
relations with Italy; but Cemany would tolerate no 
solution of the «istrinn question ther than the oon- 
»oli45tion of stria in tho “oran deloh.e lio then 
added à state est which want ^u: ther than any I have 
heard on this subject. `e sii', "here are schenes 
being pushed now fora union ^7 u uncery, end 
— 191 cit um ith or without g "apoture "t the 
head of the unit. uoh : sclution 1» absolutely inate 
septabic to uc, τι; for us the conclu.ion of sueh an 
ΠΠ ΤΡ woul be sr immetiscte onys belli. (Soering 

| Lon casui 2 t is not 5 
T usintion f wan, in which our conversation 


|» Carried 


Ἰνοῦ cont temas 
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ο ef Bohemia a large measure of local πο 
while keeping then water Onech sovereignty. Oocering 
repiiel that ouch a censsesion on the part of the 
Oseshoslevek Covrerment would lead to a temporary ape — 
peasenent of the situation; tut the autonomy would have 
to be real autonomy end such a solution woule not be a | 
fine) eelution. There could de no final solution but 
the inclusion ef these Germans within the Reich. 
I asked Goering how he viewed the case of the 
Germans in other portions of Surepe; notably the 
Germans of Transylvenia. He replied that these 
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ite All that Gemeny would insist wpen would bo Shes 
ant be pemitted to retain their cultural life, The 
situation of the Germs in Trenaylvania was extremely 
unsatisfactory. On tho other haná, tho n ned 
treated the — within their borders with such 
eenspicuous intelligense and fairness that the 

of tho Germans of Tugoslavia had informed hin recently 
resist to the utmost any arrangementa in Durepe whieh 
might envisage their return to Hungary. 
ουν lie outside 
the borders of the Cerman Reich, after the Germans of 
μυ Bohemia had been included, would be the 
Germans of the South Tyrol whe were now in the hanis 

ef Italy and the Gormans in Poland. Ne did not foel 
that there wes a sufficient number of O T 








a mjor war for their attachment 
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to the Jie.ch. imilarly the ος απο of roland would 
have to stay where they were because there were 4 
considerable nu.ber of ‘oles in Ser any and all that 
either oland or jJermany could οχτοοῦ would be that 
these minorities should be treated om each side of 
the borier with the sreatest hunan consideration. 

“oerine: went on to say that the idea that oem any 
had amy anbitions to annex the 'rraine was pure none 
sense. T tucrested that one of the reasons it was 
nonsense was that it would involve first the conquest 
of oland and then the comuent of the whole of 
Centra) urbpe before it could become realizable. 

wjwerin: replied that thia wis se and that in 
Aition “ersany Mad no desire to have territory in 
iuro^e excent territory inhabited by “errans, 

I thanked “‘oering for civine me such « clear 
expression of Jermany’s intentions with regard to 
the continent and asked hin if he would pass on to 
the colonia! tleld. 

woerin, said that ασ any's Jemands in the colo- 
nial field were well known. “hey were for a return 
of the ceren colonies whioh had been taken av from 
iormauin’ Ὁ the Treaty of Versallles. “ermany had no 
richt te Aerand anythin; but these colonics. n the 


other hand, Vermany had no desire to ΠΟΣΤΟ Ἢ 


about this matter. If -nelend should not wish to 


return “eman ast frics or ceran outhwest rioa, 
for military an! other resrcns, “or nny would "mre 
no ob Jootion if merland eoul* sake 5n arranca ent A 


firuneial or otherm ine, with  ortucn) and Delriu: for 
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the giving to Germany of Portuguese and Belgian colonies 

An est Africa whieh would compensate Cemmany for the 
_doss of her “ast African possessions. It was {Ale to 

δα; that Cermany could not get raw materials öf great 

value fron African eolonies; for example, the Cameroons, 

It was entirely true thet today the Canerocons had been 

very little developed und were producing very little, 

Wut with Serran intellicence and eneray applied to 

then, they could be made to produce materials of the 
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greatest value to jerrany. The sare was true of nany 


other sreas in frica whioh today were undeveloped or 
under-4evelcped, — problem for Oermany 
was to feed and maintain he people at a decent standard 
of livin”. It wes entirely olear tint with the increase 
of population in ^er'"anv the soil now in the hands of 
Serrany would be ‘nsufflelent to raingain this in- 
creasing -erran population.  Jefore the war, when 
barriers ^o international trade had been low, it had 
been mon ible fer cemany to vaintain herself by her 
reet international trade, Tetay barriers were so 

híeh thet tile would soon become impossible. "e 

honed thot there -i-ht bo s reduction of such barriers 
and thet -crmmany gouli Timi inecressing marketer tor hor 
=roduct# but she could not feel safe unless she had a 
colonie): 4c: ^ir whic would “Aye her 600°: to Nen 

own raw materlals. 

oerim then went on το ο. tat he ienzcred 

prenti” the rresent "Lite of trade Af étoug be vw άπ 
ar any and the United tates. “he trade between the — 


two countries was oensinc to be of any imrortance 
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whieh was contrary to all reason. Indeed, Germany was 
almost isolated from the United “tates. There were 
certain countries with which Germany hed good rela. 
tiens; and certain countries with whieh Germany ha‘ 
bad relations; but With the United states, Sermany 
had no relations at all. He then asked me why I de- 
lieved there was suek hostility to Cermany in the 
United ‘tates. | 
I replied that there were many souroes of this 
hostility. All americans were devoted to the ideal 
of democracy. There had been a democratio goverment 
ολα Cermany, or at least the semblance of a democratic 
government, which.-had been destroyed and replaced by. 
Nazi dictatorship. Any governin; group which destroyed 
democracy to replace it by dictatorship would always be 
“wmpopular in the United states. Yurthermore, the | 
Geman Government had at the same time attacked with 
the utmost violence the Jews, the Catholic Church 
and the lrotestant Chureh. The reaction in America 
anong -rotestants, Catholies and Jews had, therefore, Ἢ 
been naturel, immediate, and intense. 
Goering then protested, saying that he was informed 
that people in the United States believed that the I D 
tional Soelalist Government was attempting to set up a 
heathen ehuroh in Germany, I replied that this was so. 
He said that it was true that within the Nasi Covern- 
ment there was a small group of people who desired to 
see a return to the Norse gods, tut he could assure me 
that this movement was completely without importance 
and 414 not include more than one percent of the Nazi 
Party. 50 far as he, himself, was concerned, he was 
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a Protestant and still attended church services. He 
had been to ohuroh recently on the occasion of the oon- 
firmation of his nephew. ‘ie thought that the violence 
of the reaction in the United -tates probably was due 
to the Jews. I replied that in some measure it was 
due to the Jews as was only natural, but that it was 
not only the Jews but all Americans who were shocked 
end horrified by the treatment of the Jews in Cermany 
and that the attacks on the Catholic Chureb and the 
Protestant Church and on democracy and human freedom 
were factors of equal importance. 

I then added thet there was an additional element 
whieh was playing a certain role at the moment. It 
appeared that the Nazi Covermmmt was engaged in forming . 
Nasi organisations in the United “tates. Neither the 
Gevernment nor the people of the United States could 
tolerete the formation on their soil of any national 
group or other group directed by any foreign country. 
We could not permit Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini or any 
other dietator to organize groups of agents in the 
United States. If we should do so, we would soon 
cease to be a nation ani become a mere battleground 
for the conflicting ambitions of foreign dictators. 

Goering said that he considered this entirely 
reasonable and understandable and if he were an 
American would certainly not tolerate the slichtest 
interference by any foreign agency in the life of the 
United “tates. The German Goverment had forbidden any 


German citizen to participate in any way in the formation 
of such groups. He believed that I would find that 


such groups were formed by American citizens of 
Cerman origin. I replied that i felt quite certain 
that 
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that mush groups would not be formed withewt the ap- 
provel and desire of the Cerman Covernment. Goering 
then saic: "IS is trus E OI Ong ON ; 
LM AM ERN UNI DAI 
Organize the Cermans, eapecially of the Middle West, 
Deeause they feel that if Germany should again become 
involved in war with France end Ingland, there would 
come a moment when the United States might again oon» 
sider entering such a war against Oemmamy and they 
believe that sueh groups of organized WU. "BUR 
United States might throw their influenes desisively 
against a declaration of war and might prevent the 
United States entering such a conflict. 5 

I then said thet I could merely remind him of 
two things: The first, that the organisation of 
German groups in the United States during the late 
war had aroused hostility throughout the entire 
country against Cerrany. The sesond, a conversation 
whieh had taken place during the “orld “ar between 
our Ambassador to Germany, ‘Tr. James Gerard and 
Zimmerman, who was Acting Secretary of State for 
Foreign 4ffairs of the Reich at that time. 
Zimmerman had stated to Cerard that the United 
_ States could not enter the war because there were five. 
million Germans in the United States who would prevent 
by foree, if necessary, any such action. ìr, Ceram 
had replied that if there were five million Germans 
in the United ‘tates, there were five million and one 
lamp posts. Joering 4id not seem to get the point with 
absolute clarity. i, therefore, added, “and you will 
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Witeretent that, if, as you have said, there ave six . 
ve euganized te influmes the action of the United 
ο Stabes Govermeent, there are a great many more than 
* -eiz million tree limbs om whieh te hang then." 
Goering seemed to fini this rewerk exiirsly - 
 Feagemable amí in a more friendly and intimate tone 
asked, "What them can we 4o to improve our relations 
EE XY United states?” I replied that he hed an 
exeellent ambassador in C Y. at the moment 
who could doubtless inform him better than I could 
ος this subjest. 
I then asked Goering for his views with regard 
96 the Par Bast. He οαἰά that he believed the Li 
woulé win the war aai suceced in imposing on China 
a what they choulé desire to impose. I asked ΄ 
if he knew precisely what that was. He said 
that he believed thet the Japanese ain was te 
Ux eczema cates eae 
fron whieh to attack the Soviet Union, sinso it was 
οσο Japan would be κ... 
Soviet Union owing to the geographical position of 
Vladivostok. ‘The Japanese desired to heve Central 
and South Chisa in relative ehecs and impotence until 
| A% this point, Goering asked m» why the United States 
hed begun te buila battleships for the Soviet Unien. I 
replied that I had no information to the «fest that the 
Ϊ Soviet and I considered sush a report highly 
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improbeble. Goering said that his information indeed 
was rather vague on this point. ͵ 
I asked him what his views were with regard to 

the Soviet Union et the present time. lie said that 
in his opinion the Red Army on the European frontier 

| haä Geased to be a serious fighting foree if indeed 
it had ever been one, He said that the reporte of 
the prowess of Soviet aviation in Spain were extra- 
ordinarily misleading. German offieers in Spain had 
enalysed in detail the 4ébris of all Soviet planes 
that had been shot down behind Franco's limes. They 
ha discovered that every ‘Joviet plane which hag flown 
with conspicuous success in Spain had been of American 
manufeeture. I asked hin if he neant manufactured in 
Russia on American models. le replied in the negative, 
and or‘d that the Russians hed actually sent to “pein 
not planes manufactured in Russia on American models 
but planes every part f which had been nanufactured 
in America. That explained the excellent performance 
of those particular planes, All his information was 
to the effect that planes actually manufactured in 
Russia copying American models were of such inferior 
workmanship that they could not compare with planes 
actually built im America. Furthermore, this was 
true with regard to all Soviet industrial products. 
They might turn out five thousand tractcrs ir a year 
but it was extremely improbable that a single one of 
those tractops would be running two years after it 
had deon put in uso. Furthermore, the service cf supply 
of the Russian Army today wan in es lexentable condition 
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ΤΣ in cho ΓΙΑ λα... 
ef the Czar the Russian Armies at the front were fre- 
quently without food αν munitiens, The service of 
supply then had been eemtrolled largely by Jews. It 
was still controlled largely by NE "EA ON 
Union should attempt to sake war oa the Burepenna 
frontier, he woul expeet a complete collapse of the 
Soviet Armies beeause of bad organisation. He 414 nob 
think that today there was the faintest chanse of the 
Soviet Union attempting any offensive operations on 
the :uropesn frontier. 

Goering said that he believed the Soviet Army 
in the Far Kast was better organized than the Soviet 
Army on the Zuropean frontier; but he felt confident 
that in spite of the increasing weakness of Japan, 
the ‘Soviet Union would not dare to intervene in the 
Sino-Japanese confliet. He them said that the 
Japanese Army hh shown itself to be considerably 
weaker than expected and that the Chinese, with 
totally inadequate weapons, had made a very find de- 
fonse due in part, he felt, to the presence of Gersan 
staff officers with the Chinese arnies. 

Joering then said that he was surprised to learn 
that the United states was building battleships whloh 
could not possibly peas through the Panama Canal. I 
replied that I believed his state ent was entirely 
erroneous., He said that he could not admit this; 
that his information was positive. ‘he newest 
American battleships could not possibly go through 
the Panana Canal. I told him that we would have to 
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νου this peint, No then seid that no matter 
whether we ould put our new battleships through the 
Cana) er not, wo could Go nothing in the Far ast to 
| imtesfese in any way vith Jepen, | | 
1 was indiserset enough to remark that the eom- 
binei American and British fleste might be powerful 
ensugh to áo something although neither Creat Britain 
mer the United States haf any desire for amy sonflist 
with Japan, Goering replieé, “You know that the 
British Fleet can not operate anywhere at the present 
tine. It 10 completely pinned dom by ourselves in 
the Nerth Sea and ty the Italians in the σσ 
Geering then said that he heped I realized there 
was en intense desire on the pert of the German Gov- 
. egument to develop better relations with the United 
States anf on this note, pleasamüly, cur conversation 
meia. 
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